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Christ. Grace here, and the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, are not used as diff- 
erent and opposite things, | but as involving each 
other. The members of the sentence might be 
transposed without any impropriety or injustice to 
the gense. 

To grow in grace, is to grow in the knowledge 
of Christ, and to grow in the knowledge of Christ, 
is to grow In _ The reason of this is per- 
fectly plain. The grace of God, in its highest 
and most perfect form, was revealed to the world 
by Christ. The eupreme love and kindness of 
God appeared in him. In his spirit and temper, 
| his ministry, his miracles, his doctrine, his exam- 
ples, -and in his death, he manifested the Divine 
compassion and faithfulness in their highest per- 
fection and splendor. 

*We beheld his glory, says John,” 'as the glory 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
. and truth, Similar to this is the testimony of 
Paul. *The grace of God which bringefh 
tion to alt men hath appeared, teaching us that 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live 8oberly, þ ron. and godly in the present 
world.” Now it was Christ who © gave himeelf a 
ransom - for all men—who is the Savior of the 
world—the only name given under heaven where- 
by we must be 8aved'—who « already in promise, 
and will eventually be in fact, © God's 8alvation to 
the ends of the earth.” 

It was Christ also who taught men to deny un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, and to live 8oberly, 
righteously and godly in the present world, in a 
way which had never before been done ; who 
taught them these sublime les8ons, not as the 
scribes, but as one having authority and $kill to 
teach in the most perfect aud effectual manner, 
and what he did during his ministry, he will con- 
tinue to do, till the great designs of his mission 
are all accomplished. 

is © the 8ame yesterday, today, and - foreyer.” 
He, therefore, still teaches men * to deny ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts; and to live soberly, righ- 
teously, and godly in the present world.* He does 
not now, nor has he for many centuries, taught 
them thus in person. But he has other mediums 
of ingtruction at command. Since his crucifixion 
and ascension, he has instructed not personally, 
but by the use of means. He now teaches by the 
ministry of the gospel, by the ordinances of his 
house, by his doctrine, examples, and the spirit 


— 


which he sheds forth upon the world. Still; the | 


instruction is the same in 8ubstance, and the ob- 
jects to be effected by it are eubstantially the 
8ame. 'They are to purify, enlarge and 8ublimate 
. the mg 5,00 _—_— upon his redeemed the im- 
of ag in 


portance 1 e, and in the knowl- 
edge of himself—of tho Stngiahng and 8alu- | 
tary truths and excellencies of his rehgion. The 


IN urged this duty upon their hearers. 

hey did this frequently and with great earnest- 

ness. The apostle Peter insists upon it in the 

text. *©Grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior Tesus Christ.' 

11 age this 

e, public 


All ministers of the gospel should 
example of the Master and his primiti 
gervants. 'They should frequently -and earnestly 
recommend to all who have named the name of 
Christ to grow in grace. Not merely to make a 
rofegsion of being children of the grace of God, 


t to aim at advancement—at higher attainments | 


galva- |. 
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in the possession, exercise 
prince of christian virtues, 
We, my hearers, and all who profess to haye 
tasted and known that the Lord is gracious, should 
strive to adyance in the divine life—to follow on 
to know the Lord. I repeat it, eyery professed 
christian should give earnest-heed to the exhorta- 
tion, * Grow in grace.” No one is as wise, and 
pure, and happy, as he might be. 'There may be, 
and there aoubiicos is, 8ome little difference in 
the acquirements and moral characters of different 
christians; but there is no one who has already 
reached the acme of divine attainments, whoge 
Spiritual condition may not be improved, who may 
not yet grow in grace ; and who ought not, there- 
fore, to exert himself vigorously to do it. It is 
alike the interest, the glory, and the bliss of man, 
to carry up his intellectual powers to the very 
highest point of moral perfection and excellence 
of which they are 8usceptible, 
This, it would geem, is a perfectly plain and ob- 
vious case; but who is there among us that has 
already reached this enviable eminence; who 
' feels as though he has soared over the boundary 
beyond which there is no advancement in knowl- 
edge, or goodness, or felicity ? Or rather, let me 
ask, who is there among us, who, to enjoy this 
distinction, must not experience an amazi 
wth of intellect and affection—a truly astonish- 
ing and unheard of progress in knowledge and pu- 
rity? Surely there is no one of this discription 
in any of our churches, in our world; nor, if 
we except the King eternal and immortal, in the 
broad universe itself. All except him, whether 
in heaven or on earth, are 8u8ceptible of an im- 
measurable growth in every moral excellence, 
and, for ought that appears, may continue to 
advance onward—to expand wider, and till 
wider—to rise higher, and 8till higher, through 
ages interminable. 

But the importance, reasonableness and adyan- 
tages of this duty have been made, it is believed, 
sufficiently obvious. 'They cannot, it would seem, 
be otherwige. We may therefore, proceed to 
consider the duty itself. What then, 1s intended 
by *growing in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ?? What does 
this process imply ? To answer this question un- 
derstandingly, we must first dispose of another. 
What is e? What is the precise meaning of 
this term? It is in the mouth of every christian, 
but in the understanding, it is to be feared, of mor 
few. What then, is its definite signification ? 
answer, it is favor, free, unmeritted fayor. The 
grace of God is the fayor of God, the free, unpur- 
chased kindness which he feels and exercises to- 
ward man. The grace of God, the fayor of God, 
the love of God, the mercy of God, his loving 
kindness, his goodness, his compassion, his pity, 
and many other epithets which are applied to him 
in the holy scriptures, are all of substantially the 
same import. They are used to express the natu- 
ral and unchangeable inclination and Paxpone of 
the Creator to confer upon his offspring all posst- . 
ble good—whatever may be needful to mitigate 
and finally remove their sufferings, and to .n- 
crease and perfect the sum of thear enjoyments. 

To grow in grace then, we must grow in fayor ; 
and to grow in the grace of, God, we must grow 
in the favor of God. But how is this le? 


and enjoyment of this 


Can the favor of the Almighty ebb. and flow? 


"ad 
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Can it bo (OR at one time, than at another ? | people of olden time. . Let us come down to oftr 
Is it capable of increase._ and diminution? 'These | own age and country, and take one look at our 
questions must be answered in the negative. As|cotemporaries and-ourselyes. How is it among 
creatures produced by his power, and bearing his | the  christains of this day? Do they need no 
image by the 8810n of an. intellectual and |growth in grace? Are they full of it, runing over, 
moral nature, God loyes us at all times and in all |sending it forth on all sides, and to all jects 
conditions with an infinite love. His love, we who require its soft.and baliny offices ? 
have 8een, is his. grace, or favor, He, of course,| How are the clergy ? Are their hearts as full- 
exercises towards us at all times, and in all situa-{ grown in grace as they ought to be, and us they 
tions infinite grace. In this s8ense then, we can- | might be? Alas! they are quite too dwarfish in 
not grow in the grace of God. But till there are | this respect. And how are the churches ? Have 
geyeral other important respects in which we | they an abundance of grace and :of glory ? Are 
may. VIS nf they replenished amply, and beyond the limits of 
1. We may grow in the knowledge of grace as | increase? No, they are miserably barren.— 
an essential PEOperiy and perfection of the Divine | They have but little, too little even for themselves, 
nature. This knowledge is not born with us. | and less till for their ma. 3 4/9 They frequent- 
The infant knows not that there is grace in the | ly send out among the world's people high-wrought 
universe, or a God to exercis® it. No, this is an | accounts of special seagons *o refreshing from 
acquisition of gubsequent life. And our first con- | the presence of the Lord ; of great effugions of 
victions of the existence and. government of God | the holy spirit ; and of wonderful reformations ef- 
are not, ordinarily, associated with those of his | fected by the power of divne grace ; but these 

ce, We think of him rather as a great and ir- | seasons of reformation are always attended with 
resistible Being, than one who is condescending, hoon, Frog ag circumstances ; and the benefits 
and mild, and merciful. Our first impressions also.| resulting from them are quite too 8mall to be per- 
with respect to his love and pity are exceedingly om 
imperfect and limited. We perceive that there is 
grace in his nature, but not that degree of it. 
which our condition and wants, and egspecially 
those of the world, seem to require. More grace 
in God would render him more perfect and lovely 
in our 8ight. | 

Here then is a chance for growth. Our minds 
are 8usceptible of more correct and onlexees 
views of the Divine favor. We may learn that, 
like himself, it is exhaustless and without limits— | of 
that it is Proper infinite, being the essential es- a to 
gence of the nature of Jehovah. God is love, and r low. | They zp- 
love is grace, therefore, God is nothing but grace, ity than of 
underived, unmixed, omniscient, omnipotent grace; _— of it than 
and gurely our condition and wants cannot require | their K 
more than this. Hence, God assures us by the 
inspired writer— My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
What a wonderful growth must vast numbers of 
mankind, and even of professed christians expe- 
rience before they attain to the knowledge of thi 
great and consolatory truth. How important it is 
then, for even christians to grow in the knowledge 
of grace as a perfection of the Divine nature ? 

We may grow in the posssession and enjoy 

ment of grace. Every man 1s in & condition to do 
this. The heart of no christain is like that of his | 
Master, full of grace and truth. Many seem to be 
almost graceless, a mere moral waste. They have 
no pity for the ignorant, no compassion for thoge 
who are out of the way. Where was grace dur- 
ing the dark and sanguinary periods of Papal 
persecution ? Where was it when Servetus-was 
doomed to the flames—dragged by cold ferocity 
and ruthless violence to an untimely and unmer- 
ited death. Where was it when the arm of op- 
press1on was uplifted against our forefathers, and 
drove them from their country, their homes, and ie 
the graves of their - kindred, across the pathless | They are not at all overstocked 1 
waters? Was grace in the hearts of christians Indeed, many of them seem pretty much to'have 
at these times? O no, if they had any at all, it | given up the project of salvation by grace. The 
was a mere eprinkling only, and even. this was appear to think it a better way to work it out them- 
completely overrun and choaked by graceless pas- | selves by the rules of Hebrew and Greek, and 
$1018, They 8urely_ were not grown in grace. | Morals and Metaphysics. But in respect to these, 
They neede more, infinitely more of this heaven- | and all other attainments, they are ot far very 
dexcended and tender quality of the 8oul. -far, below the point of perfection. ey know 

But why ramble about among the churches and | much, Tees and possess much lets of the grace of 
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God than they are 8usceptible of knowing and 
poss8essing. It therefore becomes them also "to 
rseyere with vigor and resolution in the cult:va- 
tion of their hearts ; to enlarge the sphere of their 
more benevolent and kind affections j in the lan- 
age of our text, to-* grow in grace and in the 
owledge 'of our Lord and Savior Jeeus Christ.” 
But how are—will it do to put this question ? 
It is truly a delicate' one. It seems however, to 
belong to the subject, and I must therefore pro- 
pose it. How then are the universalists ? Have 
they in reality any more grace than others of a 
more limited faith ? They surely ought to have. 
They are inexcusable if they -have not. "They 
profess the doctrine of boundless benevolence and 
mercy. © They ought then to be actuated by its 
spirit ; to be peculiarly benevolent and merciful 
in their temper and disposition ; to exhibit a supe- 
rior and ever-growing goodness in their hearts and 
lives. They should excel every other sect in their 
zealous endeayors to * added to their faith, virtue ; 
to virtue knowledge ; to knowledge, temperance ; 
to temperance, patience; to patience, godiliness ; 
to godliness, brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness,charity.' Yes, these gy Should be in 
them, and abonnd more than in other professors. 
But how are they? Why to 'speak the plain 
truth, we are not, I fear, what we ought to be. We 
are not 80 fruitful in-the virtues and graces of 
the gospel as the doctrine we believe and profess 
requires, We abound more in profess1on than in 
pos8eesion. We have too much of the sound and 
too little of the real 8substance of grace. We have 
many follies and sins both of commission and omis- 
81on to mourn over and forsake ; many misimproved 
geasons to lament and redeem. Our condition, 
we have reason to believe, is better than that of 
Limitarians generally, We have a more gener- 
ous and uniform flow it is hoped, of the kindlier 
feelings; more love, and forbearance, and union, 
and enlightened zeal, and genuine personal holi- 
ness ; but not 8&0 much of either as we ought to 
have, or as we might have. We ought, therefore, 
to be active and vigorous 1n the cultivation of our 
minds and - hearts, for there is yet room, even 


grace.? 


among universalists, for an immense *© growth in ry ages of eternity. 
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sistance to the sinner 3- but growing in the know]. 
edge of its nature and character, we may, and y]- 
timately shall learn, that it-is « - vw favor, a 
8aving energy, a power which nothing in the uni- 
verse can finally resist. | 

5. We may grow in the knowledge of the per- 
petuity of grace. The imperfection of man is 
evinced by nothing more-prominently, than by the 
almost universally prevailing weakness; which in- 
clines him to look with suspicion and doubt upon 
the numberless testimonials of his Maker's good- 
ness, No variety of its manifestation and no du- 
ration of its exercisc have been hitherto sufficient 
to remove all his ill-grounded” hy arbor 
Thongh God be uniformly good to him, though 
he make him the conscious 8ubject of *his loving 
favor which is better than life, from day to day, 
from week to week} from month to month, and 
from year to year, till he -reach the point of ex- 
treme old age, he will still foolishly imagine that it 
will shortly cease ; that its termination is at his 
very door. Another day, perhaps another breath, 
and it will have left him forever. - Poor, erring mor- 
tal! Truly may it be said of him, * He has 
eyes, but does not see; ears but-does not hear; 
and a heart, but does not understand his Creators 
favor! The gospel, it would seem, might remoye 
these infirmities and rectify the dietressing mis- 
takes which result from them ; and if permitted 
to shed its own light and exert its own power, it 
certainly would. But alas ! it is not. In the hands 
of vain men it is lamentably perverted, They ex- 
tinguish its lustre and deface its beauty by their 
own traditions, and then tremble and quake at the 
gloom and disasters which 8urround them. 

Under such circumstances, the continuance of 
the present life is the extreme limit which is mark- 
ed for the duration of grace. The day of life 
is the day of God's grace, and the close of life is 
the close of this day. But: thanks be to God, 
we are capable of growing in the knowledge of his 
favor. Yes, we may, and blessed be the name of the 
Lord, we shall, yet learn, that grace will not only 
fill up every moment of time; but live awd operate 
in all its freshness and vigor through the intermin- 
I close in the language of 
e text. * Grow in grace, and in the knowl- 


3. We may grow in an acquaintance with the edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.' 


extent of grace. Our earliest views of the Di- 
vine favor are exceedingly limited. 'They make 
but a 8mall circle, We first learn that it embra- 
ces ourselyes in the arms of salvation ;| next, that 
it extends to all of similar views and feelings ; 
then to our families and friends; and, finally to 
the -whole world. Every man may grow in the 
knowledge of Chriet to 8uch a degree, as to en- 
oy the fullest conviction that the extension of 

Divine favor has no limits ; that © the grace of 
God which bringeth ealvation to all men hath 
appeared,” and that it teaches *to deny ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts and to live 8oberly, right- 
C0y AND UFO the present world.” 

4. We may grow in the knywlodge of the effi- 
Fay of grace. 'This property of the Divine nature, 
Hhke every other, is revealed to the understand- 
ing of mankind by degrees. It does not *disclose 


ness of its 'energies all at once. Though 
elf omnipotent, its resistless power is opened 
rception by easy and economical gra- 

tions. It first phones like a generous offer—a 
condetcending and compassionate tender of as- 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

Train up a child in the way he should go ; and when, 
. he is old he will not depart from it.'—Prov. 22: 6. 
THe 8ubject to which these words of 'Solomon it- - 
vite our attention, all will acknowledge to be of 
momentous weight, egpecially when considered n 
relation to the happiness of those most dear to our - 
affections ; and also to their usefulness to commu- 
nity, when their professions and occupations may 
exert a sensible influence in forming both 1ts 
moral and political character. : | 
| As a gardener, who had prepared the 80il for the 
reception of seed, would be cautious not to com- 
mit to the bosom of the earth such seed as he * 
would not desire should grow ; every parent and 
guardian should be till more careful concerning 
the thoughts, the ideas, the ions, the 'princt- 
ples and- 8entiments which bo canuses' to* germ- 
nate in the tender minds of thoge”whort' provi- 
dence has committed to his specialJ.charge. Im- 


—__— 


pregsed with the truth of these 8u ions, and 
with the importance of the s8ubject, let us endea- 
yor, by cautious examination, to fix on some gene- 
ra] rules by which it may be 8afe to govern our- 
zelves in the discharge of the duties under con- 
gideration. — 

[n the first place-we need to fix on a proper plan 
and system of gavernment. Without a proper 
and suitable | vcd nga, we 8hall make but poor 

rogress in educating our sons and our daughters, 
or in training them up in the way they 8hould go. 
But in fixing on & 8uitable plan and method of 
government, due attention should be paid to the 
nature, capacity and attributes of those who are 
to be governed, It will, doubtless, be acknowl- 
edged by every one that the government of our 
children, and the 99. wn plan thereof, should va- 
as much from that government which is proper 
for other animals, as their natures vary, and as 
they vary in their whole mental organization. 

These statements being conceded, we ma 
next ask which of the two governments will 
necessarily require the most physical force, and 
which with enudiegt the greatest proportion of men- 
tal power and persuasion? On this question we 
pause not a moment. For as we all allow that our 
zpecies of. being is, in relation to mental powers, 
euperior to any which we call the lower orders, 
80 we shall at once agree that in the plan of gov- 
ernment, suitable for our children there should be 
less of physical force than in that by which the 
lower animals are kept under restraint. 

We have now advanced 80 far as to come to a 
—_ where -people seem to differ in their views. 

e find, by observation, that different persons va- 
ry very much in their methods of governing their 
animals, Some 8eem to depend almost entirely 
on the 8everity of physical force and power, and 
the terror produced by their frequent and violent 
exertions, to render their rains gubservient to 
their wills and purposes ; while others employ. 
gentle treatment, and seem to induce those crea- 
tures by kind means to an entire 8ubmission and a 
faithful gervility. But although these people thus 
differ in their methods of reducing their animals 
to the 8ubmission they desire, we hall all agree 
that they differ as much from each other in respect 
to the mental and moral culture of their own minds. 
It is a fact which needs no argument to prove, that 
thoze people who use the greatest.geverity towarde 
their animals, have been but a little improved in 
their intellects; and.perhaps less in moral princi- 
ples; and in respeet to these kinds of culture are 
advanced but a little above the poor brutes that 
suffer there unreasonable treatment. 

By the evident truth of the foregoing state- 
ments, we can 8ee our way clear 80 far as to lay it 
down as a safe rule, that even animals are better 
governed by kind- and gentle treatment, than by 
that which is harsh and cruel. And we can also 
consider ourselves on safe ground when we rely 
on the fact that the government which is proper 
for our children ma . more mild, more gentle, 
and partake more of the power of persuasion and 
the winning attractions of affection and kindness, 

Q even that mild government which is found 

t to 8ucceed with the animals in our service. 
first of these rational conclusions we reccom- 
mend to the consideration of people who have oc- 
casion for the service of animals ; the last we now 
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best plan for the government of our rational -off- 
gpring. Here again we have arrived at a point 
where conflicting opinions may be found to exist. 
Parents and guardians may entertain quite differ- 
ent notions -respecting what degree of severity 
my be admiss1ble in the family government. — 
While some are confident that the dispositions 
and conduct of their children require no small de- 
gree of austerity in manner, and frequent and 8e- 
vere flagellations, others look on s8uch treatment, 
not only as indicating a want of proper discern- 
ment, and a large $hare of inhumanity, but of evil 
tendency in the. unhappy subjects of 8uch govern- 
ment. 'They kave learned that austerity,and treat- 
ment unfeelingly severe, beget in children a dis- 
position and a spirit which but too well correspond 
with their origin. And having , arrived to a full 
8atisfaction that kind, tender, gentle and affection- 
ate treatment of children, not only the best s8e- 
cures their 8ubmission to wholesome rules, and in 
the most efficient manner induces to obedience, 
but that it also begets in them a spirit and digpo- 
s1tion of mildness and love which happily agree 
with the gentle treatment to which they owe their 
origin, are careful to ayoid what ever may tend to 
gour the disposition,. or beget an unpleasant tem- 
per. But this wide difference in the opinions and 
practises of parents and guardians does not at all 
embarrass our inquiry after that plan and system of - 
government which 1s best ; for we see just as wide 

a difference in'the dispositions, conduct and char- 

acters of these people, as there is in the govern- 

ment of their children ; and if we wish our child- 

ren to imitate either of these classes in their dis- 
positions and future conduct, we can take our 
choice. 

We are confident that all our readers will agree 
with us, and prefer that their children, in their dis- 
positions and conduct, should be humane, kind, 
and affable; and if we are correct in thus judgi Is 
we may feel confident that they will agree with 
us that the best plan and rule of government for 
children is that which secures obedience with the 
least severity. 

Having arrived at the above:general conclusion, 
we may now attempt the consideration of 8ome 
particulars. - And while attending to them we 
must earnestly beg of parents to allow us consid- 
erable freedom in pointing out 8ome of their faults. 
The first we would name is a seeming want of 
discernment to discover the early advances of in- 
fantile intellect. Long before the child can speak, 
its intellect has acquired no esmall degree: of 
strength and improvement. It watches every 
movement of the parent, notices the variations of 
countenance which are presented, understands 
the different aspects of smiles and frowns, and 
is 8usceptible of pleasure and pain derived from 
these variations. of countenance. 'The watchful 
and observing mother will acknowledge the truth 
of what we here state ; but now comes the ques- 
tion, whether 8he realizes the fact that it is now 
time for a steady and uniform government to be 
establiched? Ts it not too commonly the cage, 
that in room of making a wise and ent_use of 
these 'young and growing faculties, by giving 
them a proper (lirection, and by drawing them by 
the mild power of steady and gentle means to 
obey her will, she-herself submits' to be govern- 
ed # the child's 'caprice, and makes herself « 


"ish to improve to assist us in determining the 


slave to young passions' which are under no re- 
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straint from the exercise of judgment ? If we have 
not misjudged, we have een numberless*cases 
wherein the fault here pointed out was'extremely 
palpable. But the mother really thinks” that the 
child is too young, and its faculties too feeble to 
be:taught any degree of 8ubmission.  Yet,4f: 8he 
would carefully observe, she would readily: per- 
ceive that her child has discernment quite gufticient 
to 8ee how to govern her, and that it has sufficient 
resolution to persist in the excrcise of its preroga- 
tive. By these hints, we would admonish mothers, 
in room of allowing their children to govern them, 
to take the reins of government into their own 
hands and use every faculty of their children in a 
way to improve them in obedience. The better 
to succeed in this important undertaking, it 18 nec- 
essary not to deny a child any gratification which 
is compatible with its health and comfort, nor to 
grant. any which: is not, If the child once finds 
that it can obtain its wish by importunity, by be- 
coming fretful, or by crying, it will not fail to em- 
ploy 8uch means, and even to increase them as 
OCcagion may require. Nothing should be grant- 
ed to the child because it cries for it. Such eom- 
pliance amounts to a promise that if the child, on 
any future occasion, will cry for a thing it will be 
gure to have it. We have often observed these 
operations in children, until the first hint which 
was given that the child wanted a thing was its 
loud cries for it. If the child had never obtained 
anything by crying, it would not think of  employ- 
ing such means. That we dwell not too long on 
this particular, suffice it to s8ay; let the parent 
steadily exercise the tenderest affection for the 
child, firmly deny it every indulgence which is in- 
consistent with strict propriety, and when a com- 
mand 1s given never allow it to remain disobeyed. 
There 1s hardly anything more common, or of: 
worse consequence to children, then the habit of 
telling them to do this or that, and then indulging 
them in total disregard of such requirements. But 
here we must s8uggest a caution. Because you 
told your child to be till, when it was making a 
dsagreable noise, and the child did not regard 
your command, yow committed an egregious error 
by Hg <", ye to fly into a passion and to 
treat the child with angry violence. Possibly you 
for that time, made your child desist from making 
a noise after making a great noise yourself; but 
you ought to know that the child, on another oc- 
casion, will not think of obedience until your pas- 
s10n and rage rise at least as high as before. We 
want no such government; as 80on as children are 
capable of exercising reason and « ing the-in- 
fluence of loving kindness, they are 8usceptible of 
being governed by the influence of these powers. 
This -1s the government we wish may take the 
place of that harsh, unreasonable severity, which 
.with frequent and violent flagellations disgrace 
parents, guardians, and s8chool-masters, and vitiate 
and gour the tempers of children and youth. | 
Let us now examine certain motives which are 
presented to children for the purpose of influ- 
encing their conduct. The reason why we wish 
to examine. them. is because nearly all-such mo- 
tives have a. tendency of a moral"nature; and if 
it 8hould be digcovered that this moral tendency 
is of a pernicious character we shall be admonish- 
ed, by 8uch a discovery, to digcontinue the use of 
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haviug been used by many wise and goo 

It oy heoportyen practice to induce a c ; 
this or that by it some recompence 
which'is not at all related to the duty required, 
nor in any way produced by it. | For instance, 
you desire your child to study a lesson in a 

you tell the child if it will get the lesson well you 
will buy it a desirable plaything. Inhopes of ob- 
taining the toy, the child endeavors to get the leg- 
gon. You are ready to ask, wherein lies any im-' © 
propriety in using this, motive ? We answer;\you' 
have deceived the child ; you have made the 
child believe that the promised toy is of more yal- 
ue'than is that knowledge which is acquired by 
gotting the lesson. © What is the consequence? 
'The child in getting the lesson will do no more. 
than what is absolutely necessary to get it out of _ 
the way, and in reality will be likely to know but 
little about it a few hours after. Had the know]- 
edge of what was _ in the lesson been the - 
prize by which the child was induced to study it, 
the more perfectly it got the lesson the better it 
would have been satisfied. Common tice 
renders the foregoing improper motive still more 


{ pernicious by telling several children that the one 


who 8hall get a lesson the best and the quickest 
shall have the-promised toy, but that the rest shall 
not be privileged with such a favor. mew ars 
regented a number of improprieties, which 
ave unfayorable effects. By such a motive you 
inflict suffering on & tender mind for I 
vigorous and not 80 easy to learn as er— 
This is an act'ef injustice, and-requires consider- 
able hardness of heart to perform it. And when 
it is performed it is calculated to convey « moral 
poison into the hearts of those children, who are 
induced, by 8uch means to set lightly by each oth- 
er, in room of being taught, as they ought to be, 
to love each other and to place their happiness in 
each others felicity. ._ 
This moral poison is 
der the direction and 


grannny administereq un- 
y the a jon of our 
wisest and best members of society'; and, ve , 
have no doubt with justifiable and laudable mo- _ 
tives. We have often contemplated the task of | 


those worthy citizen whose duty obliges them to 
adjudge medals to those scholars who, in their 
judgement, have made the best jmprovements 1n 
those branches to which they baye attended. It | 
is not reasonable to suppose that this duty can be 
discharged withou af mon. in the minds of those 
who perform it conflicting and disagreeable feel- 
ings. They are gensible that they are going i 
inake 8ome overjoyful, at the expense of saddening 
the hearts of others. This they cannot do with- | 
out inflicting a wound on their own sensibulity. 
But why, we ask, is it necessary to have duty thus 
when no crime exists ? In cases of cru} - 
- administration of justice is always pan _ 
1to a heart of humanity and tenderness; ; 
when all have done their duty to & commendable 
degrge, we very much doubt that any moral pr- 
ciple requires to be administered in a way to giv? 
pleasure to 8ome-and pain to others, or regret 1 
those who administer it. 'There are other 5er10U 


ns to these motives, which are relied on 0 | 


take acibol; ailthat-morel *challis 


such motives, though their use may have been 
justified by long .. praetice and recommended by | 


in manhood, which owes its origin'th tha 
| which is marked with the evident feat 
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he question 18, how 
do we wish our: children to feel and- act towards 
their fellow creatures when they come to years of 
manhood, and are. concerned in- the affairs of the 
world? _ We answer .at once; we. wish them to. 
t the rights.of others as they do their own, 
light in 8eeing others happy, andeven prefer- 
ring to.impose & burden on themselves, rather than 
to crowd it on to. athers. It one word, we wish 
- themto be what-we profess to be, that is, christians, 
to others whatsoever the 
d do to them. If this be 

desire to 8ee-in our children, when arrived to 


would that others 
e character which 


the-case, every-thing was done, of course, which 
cond bens, to inure themselves to the fatigue of 
those exercises, and to become viectors. No-one 
-was permitted 'to take an active part in those 
y | games, who had not ne yer himself to dispute 
the- prizes, by long and very severe discipling. 
Of course, none but the most vigorous, the most 
—_— the most powerful, were ever engaged in 
em. | 
| The question may now force itself on the mind, 
how did they prepare themselves to gain a victory 
at those games? We answer; they were *tem- 
perate-in all things, We are told, that * the regi- 
men they were under was very: hard and sevyere. 
At first, they had no other nourishment but dried 
figs, nuts, oft cheese, and a gross heavy sort of 
bread. They were also expressly forbid the use 
of wine, and were required to abstain from all del- 
icacies ; to exercise themselves at the necess 
and prescibed times, both in heat and cold ; --] 
finally, to drink nothing cooling. By 8ubmitting 
to 8uch discipline, and observing such rules, they 
formed themselves for the terrible encounters, the 
fatigue of those severe combats, which were prac- 
ticed at those celebrations. In a word, they form- 
ed themselves to gain the mastery, by habits of 
strict and constant temperance. | , 
It will be perceived, then, that the Ancients re- 
garded- temperance 'as a virtue, the practice of 
which was calculated to inure them to the fatigue 
of their athletic exercises, and to give the great- 
| ext vigor and strength to their vhyelcll system. 
And we doubt not the correctness of their opinion 
on this point 3 for they were deeply interested in 
ascertaining the fact, and had tested its yerity by 
long and 8ucsessful experience. Nor should we 
long hesitaterin concurring with them in opinion, if 
we had to decide the question, merely by the re- 
8ult of their exertions. We 8should notlong hesi- 
tate in deciding that the man, who wishes to pos- 
8e88 a 8ound and healthful constitution, vigorous 


we 8urely ought to plant in their tender | powers of bod and mind, must be © temperate in 


minds no-principle of action, which we know must 
efore guch a character can be 


be renounced 


[For the Universalist.] 
"EXPOSITION. 


nth, and congisted in runnin , wrestling, 


and 81ch like exercises. 


all things.” He must not be, in any case or under 
any cireumstances, thrown fromis guard, and se- 
duced to acts of dissipation and Wemperance. c. 6, 


" THE NEW YEAR, 


The morning of «a New Year has arisen upon 
us. We stand as upon the grave of the past and 
the threshold of the future. How solemn the 
Season! How interesting, how 'important, the 
reflections and as8ociations inseparable from it! It 
admonishes us to look both behind and before us; 
and the survey 'is one of high and thrilling con- 
Cern. 

As we indulge our reflections and anticipations, 
how: various - and conflicting are the emotions 


0. gain a victory: at [awakened within us, Like all which haye sped 


games, entitled a person to very high 


|their way by us, the past .has been a year of 


f.no| change and of conflicting vicissitudes. We have 


n, and was re d as an honor. 0 


Jalternately been the subjects of pleasure and 


*At pain ; of joys and sorrows; of good and ill for- 
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The pk. al-| away ; but others have sprung up” in their place, = 
Vos county. and we now pos8ess them in all their freshness and 
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tune. Progsperity and adversity have _ turn shed 
their light-and-gloom upon our path. Many hopes 
Rowe. many fond comforts' wilted 


their fame, 4 their} beauty. One thing: as been” kiofy 86t over | 
” . r, an Y F, | | | 


3.0ne of the princi- | agaitist anothe 


pul subjoets | 


.lyrie,,poetry.” Such being tions, God . has crowned-the - past year with his 


omg New > Years They 

For every past favor ; and: 
unremitting exertions in future, 
versalist contribute to their s 
encouragement and comfort. 
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Behold ! a troubled ads nero «ia 
And myriad people toilin e br 
A clouded land where armed waters pour, 
And noiseless waves arise and roll and sink. 


| The 8a is Time—the shore, the passing day; 
Mankind, the weary toilers by the sea;” __ 
The billows, years that rise and roll away 

The clouded, boundless land—Eternity.” 


, earth's scattered children vainly toil. 
heaven their warning Babel-towers ; 
, giddy triflers deck a Nifeless soil- + 
With fading teaves or briefly-b 
These, laur dthair arks of glory on the sea 


ames of the duo, 
obeſe pot” pred , 


